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power was destined to dominate warfare for half a century. Indeed
the memory of its effectiveness weighed heavily upon Anglo-French
military thought as late as 1940. Beginning with the American
Civil War, frontal attacks became so difficult that adequately de-
fended fronts were almost impossible to break. Cavalry charges and
close infantry formations became impossible. In order to live under
fire, troops found it necessary either to conceal themselves or to en-
trench, and long before the end of the war entrenchment became
habitual on both sides. Thanks to the new strength of a defensive
behind field fortifications, Lee's inferior army held out against
Grant's superior numbers and artillery from June, '64, to March,
*65. Henceforward the only vulnerable parts of a trench system
were its flanks.

The blindness of the next generation of European soldiers to the
inevitability of these developments has been so chastized by many
able pens that today it may require explanation rather than further
blame. One reason for this blindness may have been the temporary
factor that from '61 to '65 the infantry rifle outranged most of the
field artillery pieces then in use, so that artillery could not effec-
tively prepare an assault. In Europe it doubtless seemed more fun-
damental that the armies of the Civil War were improvised. In the
year of Lincoln's first election Prussia transformed her mass army,
and not long after Appomattox that army had won lightning vic-
tories over both Austria and France.

The new Prussian army was made possible by the new economic
conditions and was in part the product of the new moral force of
nationalism. Ironically enough, the sweeping invasions originally
launched by the internationalist enthusiasm of the French revolu-
tionaries had ended by intensifying national feeling in western Eu-
rope and had greatly extended it eastward. In the long run nation-
alism was destined to turn against hereditary power, since it sub-
stituted for a king serving as the bond of union for his various peo-
ples the idea that those who spoke the same language were entitled
to a common government. Also the revolutionary currents in
thought had not ceased to flow. If by the middle of the nineteenth
century in Europe the flaming republicanism of 1793 had faded into
a middle-class liberalism intent upon the profits of business, on the
other hand the insecurity of the wage earners in the new industries
was beginning to turn extreme revolutionaries from the ideal of